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Inttddiiction 



' You can help insure *h^it better tran3|3ortation will be 
\ provided in your area, no matter who you are. This 
(handbook can help point the way. It's a collection of 
\pff^CitJcal information and suggestions frgm people 
throughout the cbuntry wfio have successfu¥y ^ 
financed, and operated coordinated rural public 
tpnsportation i>ystems. * 

Successful transf)ortation systems are initiated 
ically, not by o/ficials in Washington or yot)r State 
capital. Local officials (both elected and appointed) m • 
yaur town, county,, or region are the most important ^ 
people to show^al: 

There is a genuine, need for improved * 
transportation services locally. 
^ Sponsoring and funding transportaj^iori Is good 
Ipolitics. 

^Coordination through consolidation of existing 
transportation .services hnakes sense and can be 
ihe best way tp start a system that will eventually 
serve everybody. ^ ♦ 

• F^lannlng. operating, and fid^ncial assistance Is 
available, 

• Siate and Federal lawmakers and officiafs-will 
react favorably to local appeals for better rural 

^ transportation programs and funding. 
Thirllk positive and DO IT. Careful planning is ^ 
Important, of course, but too often worthwhile 
programs get bogged down in overplahnlng^ 
negotiations, and studies. In rural areas the people 
who need rides and tKe public pfflcials willing to help 
an-ange to provide tKem are the real experts. So, 
decide to act now and DO IT. 

National Outlook 

^ . — , ; 

With almost 30 percent of our population living ln 
rural America, only about 1 percent of the capital 
Federal investment and annual ^pcratirig moneys' 
spent on public transpolrtation ^fre allocated to help 
meet rural needs. - . 

This Imbiilance affects all rural people, but 
especially,^h^ eld|erly, handicapped, pocjr, ifelated, * 
young, tarless, unemployed, anld other. l|: - 
disadvantage^ rural- /^n^^lcans. In fact, the \ ' 
transporl^^tlon needs of ih&^e rural residents are more 
ciitlcgil than the needs of their counterp^irts ir^ urban 



areas because of the lack of public transportation and 
other factors in rural areas. Yet, there Is nd Federal 
agency for rural people to go to for sOch assistance. 
Congress Is responsible for seeing that funds are ' • 
' prov^aedTor'b'oth'urba ^r*** 
transportation. If you are concemed«about rural 
transportation, you^should write or call your 
representative and.senators giving them 
information about ygur local ne^s and ideas^^on how 
to solve them. 

■ • ; . 

Local Political Support 



As helpfufas Federal programs and officials may be, 
local political support is infihitefy more valuable. 
Remember, you can run a program vvith only strong 
local support and no Federal help^ but no one can 
run a system without local support. Win enthusiastic 
and firm backing of members of the governing body 
of the jurisdiction(s) that the new transportation 
system will be serving. 

Acknowledge that elected officials will benefit 
greatly by being associated with a successful system 
.popular with senior citizens and othfer potent voting 
blocks. Press releases concerning p\dhs and serviced 
should be issued in the name of the fb^l Dolitical 
people who are sponsoring the systerri. r^ep the 
public informed fully and your new system Cvlll 
deserve and keep the vital local support needed to 
succeed. ^ 

Rural—Dlffcrcnt From Urban 

As opposed to»big city transit systems that are 
primarily desired to shuttle people to ^ndfrom 
work, ruraUransportation systems generally start up 
to provide rides to ancl from various social services. 
There. is. no question that such '*pleople pro-ams'' 
have polltlc?il overtones, and that's not necessariiy 
bacj. Except for the motlvatloVv to" provide popular, 
needed programs to the electorate, Vnost rural * 
s<?irvi^ces wouldn't ekist. . - ^ 

Cre^lng ar^dTur^nlng a pUblic'^transpQrtation 
system in a rural area can 'be actually a fairly simple 
job, The only thing brilliant about.it Is its sirriplicity. 
By following the ^ps outlined In this Handbook; you 
carl k^ep It slmjjtd keep costs down and fielp ' , 
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everybody— riders, politicians, taxpayers, and voters 
alike. ' 
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Invigntary Whal*8 Hapfjiening" 

Chaace$..are.vthai.a,numl^^^ trans|x)rtation;sert'ices 
are already being provided in your town, county, or 
region. Take an inventoiry of what's happening now. 
Contact city h^ll, your county courthouse, and any 
public or private agencies or organizations operating 
in the area. 

Knowing '*who's,doing what'' in your area now will 
help you assess what the future transportation needs 
may be and'how to try to m^et them. Many areas 
r^cjularly make such inventories as part of tfieir 
otSgdIng planning efforts or as part of assessments of 
social service needs. Call the locaP planning board 




and ask around for this information. It most likely is 
close at hand. • , ^ . 

Over the years, spurred by Federal and State 
directives and programs,, many people-oriented social 
?*servic?s have ^eien estgil^lishe^^round the Nation. ' 
There are programs to aid jhe elderly, help the ' 
physically and mentally handicapped, assist the poor, 
train unemployed persons, and help minorities and' . 
other disadvantaged persons, 

Transportation Componenii: 

A common thread that runs through practically every 
local social services program is the need for 
transportation. Without transportation, kids can't get 
to Head Start centersj unemployed persons find it 
difficult to get to manpower and job training 
programs, the elderly can't get to senior centers, and 
people in need of health services are unable to get to 
clinics and hospitals. This is true With just about every 
other similar service. 

Knowing this, the authorities build a transportation 
cbmponent into virtually all of these * 'people 
programs." That simply means that a portion of the • 
funds provided for each program can be used to 
provide transportation to and from the programs. 

•What this process has created over the years is a 
myriad of mini-transportation systems in nearly every 
given area. Each different agency of program has a 
van or two, cars, maybe ev^Ai buses, to transpprt their 
particular program clients. 

Rationale for Coordination 

Considered in perspective, such a system is inefficient 
and expensive. Manpower, fuel, and vehicles are 
wasted. Such fragmented transportation Services 
usually operate under capacity and at limited times 
each week or day, 

These existing, but limited and valuable,. assets 
should be pooled into a broader based transportation 
system where the whole wljl b6 (greater than the sum 
of its parts. This objiective is called coordlnation.v 
-|^ery responsible person and agency at every level of 
government supports the concept At the Federal 
levels agreements between agencies h§ive already 
been signed, not only to pemtlt coordinatloii of 
transportation services but to encourage it. Despite 
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feelings to the contrary, there are no statutory or 
^tfegulatory restrictions which prohibit coordination. 
This was revealed in a 1977 (nquiry by the Geh/feral 
AccQMhting Office. , 5 ^ . • " 

^ "Cbbrdinijiiton of transportation services'is good for 
the agencies involve^ because it (reefs them fror^i an 
administrative, mechanical, and scheduling burden. 
This enables them to concentrate on their program 
and services, thus helping their clients and 
participants who need the service being offered and 
who need to mix and share experiences with their 
neighbors and others. Coordination is good for the 
taxpayers and contributors who foot the ultimate bill 
because waste, inefficiency, and duplication of effort 
should be eliminated. And it's good. for everybody in 
the participating town^ county, or ^rea because the 
savings can be passed on to the public in the form of 
ihcreased transportation services. 

Someone To Do It k 

All that it takes to initiate and accomplish 
coordination is someone in a town, county, or region 
who is willing and determined to get started arid DO 
IT. This ''prime mover" could be a housewife, a- 
mayor, the leader of a senior citizens or handicapped 
group, an brganization volunteer, or literally cinj^body 
who cares enough to pursue the worthwhile, goal of 
better transportation. 

Working this way is -good govemrrient and ^ood 
litics. In our system of government, decisions are 
lade in a political climate. Elected officials with the 
authority to vote foi^ a transportation system will do so 
dniy ctf^er fhey are convince^ that the proposed plan 
is in th(? public interest and that it will be popular with 
thelpeople (that is, voters). 

JOn the politiccihand efficiency score, coordinated 
programs are virtually ^-no fault." Coordination 
appeals to alt segments of thd population, regardless 
of their politiccsl persuasion. More rjdes can be 
provided for less cost and that makes serise to 
'evei^body. 

Help is Available for those interested enough to 
seek It. But first' some basic decisions must be mad^ 
about tlie unique situation in.each local area 
. embarking on an effort to start and operate a rur|l 
" public ir^msportation system. ^ ' ■ " 



^ : ^ ^ ■ ,.(. . 

As soon as you have taken an inventory of existing 
transportation services, begin the second phase of 
your planning, A. number of basic d^cisiortg^ljav^:!^,,,,., 
be nriade which will shape your hew coordinated ruifal 
transportation system, these include: 

ft Decide what geographie area should be served. 
This could be a town, county, or region composed 
of towns or counties. Many feel rural transportation 
-systems are best handled with county boundaries, as 
many other services are already set up according to , 
county boundaries. Also, most counties are 
rural-oriented. 

• Identify i;our area's priority; trapsportatior) needs 
. and available resources. , 

Here's where the V*who gets to ride" priorities must 
be set. This step is not intended to limit service, but it 
is essential to set priorities for scheduling and 
incremental expansion of service. Consider these 
possible priority groups: clients of agencies agreeing 
to coordinate their transportation equipment and. 
budgets, the {handicapped, the elderly, low-income 
family members, unemployed persons, students, 
people bound for nonemei^ency medical facilities, 
public employees, shoppers, workers to and fronrf* 
jobs, and, finally, the general public. 

• Agree on the public/private ownership mix. 
Contact the privately owned bus, taxi, and other 

transportation systems to determine the.extent to 
which they can handle the priority rides. Compare 
the costs and make a determination of the level of 
govemmerrtal support, subsidy, or operationlhat is 
justified. ' . , 

Be sure privately owned systems can serve a|l:the 
tjtinsportation needs and not just the lucrative rputes, 
services, and schedules. ^ 

If it seems feasible to rdyori existing, jDrivate 
operations to meet a significant Rorti9n of the y 
^ transportation needs, consider havin^f'the county 
^government \)\re a transportation coordinator, The . 
coordinator, who can usually save more money by 
his efforts than his position costs» w|bu)d assist jDriVate 
operatprs with strategy and paperwork on grants; 
subsidies, and other assistance to insure that the 
desired transjiorteftion systems, are» iri;ft^et, made * 
gvailabl^ to the public. 



■ / 

• 6peci/v the jurisdiction and authoriti; of the 
sponsor. ^ . 

Decide levels of authority and re^pOTfadbility, Will 
the coordine^ed transportation systenn be an arnn of 
county government* a nonprofit organization, or an 
autfiority, or what? Who's going to canry the ball? 

• Decide on f/ie^s^ type o/«ys^em to meet local 
needs. • . 

Consider fixed route bus service, various levels of 
detnandrresporisiye systems, special se^ice to handle 
wheelchairs, or othn^r options. This will be suggested 
le^rgely'by the needs idehtlfieci'in your survey'. (A ' 
discussion of vcjrioUs types of systems is i.aciucjpdMn'' 
Routing and Schedulirig.) ' V. 

• Determine i/you riieed^to hire an outsidie ^ \ 
cohsultant.i 

• A number of qualified and well-expertenced private 
consultants are available to assist in the planning and 
Implementation of rtird trar^sportatjon systems. 
Decide If yoU need such help. Also, operators of 
sqccesjjful ryral public transportation systems 



elsewhere are usually willing to give advice and even 
help set up new;*simil^r programs. The national 
organization of these operators, the National Council 
• for the TT^nsportation Disadvantaged (NCTD^, 
organizes *Tasl< Forces'- of experienced peopJe.to 
come into an area requesting assistance to actually 
plan'^and initiate such programs. NCTD welcomes 
inquiries. . . ^ * . * 

*Mal<e thes^ basic" decisions with dije citizen 
p'articipatlon and through the governing body or 
offices of the sponsor. Welcome everyl^ody's inpuf,' 
butj^t a schedule of deadlines andf^tick to them In 
order to have these decisions- madeand agreed to. 

Be pragmatic. DbnH be afraid to back down from 
any decision when experience, .'new information, or * 
common senlbLcall for ^ hew course. It's better to 
start off In the right direction and then have to alter 
course for a precise heading rather. than Spend all 
your tihne making the ^'perfect'' plan that neVer gets 
ifnplenlented. B^e^'prepafed to change course even 
after yoCi start operating. Tfiete^s alw&ys room for 
Improvement. .. . 

Other specific decisions will be discussed now. 



Personnel 



To provide an effec^ye public transportation service, 
your personnel must be effective public servants and 

taxfiayers. 

Insist on a professional, courteous, proud, ^ 
punctual, and cost-effective operation. In 
transportation, cost-effectiveness can be measured by-, 
tfie cost per passenger mile. Cost per passenger mile 
DDmputed by dividing the total operating budget*pf 
the^ntite transportation system by the total number 
of passenger miles in th'e same period. For example, 




a van which carries . 10 riders 40 miles has deltvereji 
400 passenger miles of service. A.s personnel will.b6 
the bluest it^ budget, the number 

and cost of employ!ees has a big eflecToh y&Ur 
economic viability, 

Remember, a system*s success is measured by the 
cost per passenger mile, Thus, the goal of 
cost-effectiveness i& best reached by keeping 
administrative costs down. and by efficient Use of all 
available vehicles to (Jeliver rides. / ^ 

Selection of the Manager 



The two most important ingredients in a successful 
rural transportation systern are a stror>g local sponsor 
and a good manager. A good manager can make 
even a mediocre system work^ but^ poor manager 
can mess up the best'setup in'^e country. 

Selection of a manager is a judgment call. Th^ 
criteria will dfffer from area to area and situation to 
situation. Still, there are some common attributes to 
* look for, including: 

• Cojnimon sense, as evidenced by A successful 
background^ clear thinking on currefit issues, and 
fair Judgment. 

• Diplomacy and tact, in order to deal ^ith people, 
on all levels, reach compromises, and motivate^ 
others. Ser\sitivity to people and their needs is 

: 'Very important. 

Administrative ability to handle employees, set 
• policy, surmoijnt paperwork, ar^d provide sound 
financial supervision and control. Budget 
experience, an understandiag.of the 
coordination concept, labor relatio/is 
background, and an appreciation of efficiency. - 
anJJ cost-effectiveness are other attributes to |o(^'k 
for • . , * 

• Sales and promotion ability, to. sell the program 
' ' ' to the political powers, sell the sen/ice to the 
P using publiOf^if^d instill pride in erripjoyees and 

. others. ■ , » 

Still a relatively new field, rural public : 
tran$portation system n|a*na^etinient offers, itiariy .. 
career opportunities ar^H Should attract capable -c -^'^ 
people. The manager filhould be your highest paid ' 
ernplos/ee, . ' 



Since the subject of rural public transportjatlon is 
not yet taught In any of our Colleges and universities, 
a college degree should not be mandatory. Likewise, 
a background in planning sliould not be required In 
faerr^ planning backgrouncymay ev^Jpi.^ 
criticism that is true too oftefi Is that planners bog 
themselves dovvnm'lth Unnecessary minutiae and 
concentrate too much on form ratfier than substance. 
Planners can be valuable If their role'ls subordinate to 
and supportive of system management rather than . 
the opposite. 

Anothe/* background that may be unnecessary 
when searching for the right person to run your rural 
tran^orte^tion systerj^l3 experience in urban mass ' 
transit. Small rAral systems usually can*t afford ta hire 
a manager-calibre person whp has urban experience 
and, more to the point, rural operations are 
significantly different from urbgn ones! 

What do you look for in a manager? If someone 
develops a way to evaluate a |)erson's common sense 
quotient, managers will be easy to identify. Couple 
llommon sense with intetjrity and you have your 



manager. Managers can be found almost anywhere:, 
perhaps from the busirtes$ community where success 
Is easily measured, or In one of the Social service 
agendes being coordinated. \ 
. .. Ihft.m^aag^xmygLftlsc^^^ salesperson and a 
promoter. The trarisiportatlon services must bef "sditf* 
to the public and to the political powers, and the 
manager must keep the system on gopd terms with . 
the media and governmental pfflcials at every level, 

The role of the managerin developing and keeping 
good relations with the islected officials of the 
juri$diction(s) served by the transportation System 
cannot be overstressed. 

The system manager isn't the one who was elected 
by the people to make major policy decisions-^The 
manager is hired to operate the system accordirif to' 
the policies established by the elected officials who 
control the budget. 

Since the politicians are the ones whp are elected 
to speak for the people, the wise manager will see to 
it that it is the elected officials who speak to the. 
people. Press releases about the system should be. 
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made in their name. It*s important to them and, in the 
long rUn» it's important to the success of the system. 

Selection of: Drivers 

Drivers must R&ye safe driving records, projpSr 
licenses, Knowledge of the tctritory- a friendly nature 
and willingness to help people, and ability to 
successfully complete first aid, defensive driving, and 
ot>rer training. Drivers also must be responsible for 
punctuality, recordkeeping, vehicle maintenance, and 
a courteous attitude toward the riders and taxpaying 
public. ^ . 

Look for a number of important personjal attitudes 
and traits when interviewing applicants. Hiring people 
with these special qualifications will help to insure the 
success of your service. ■ 

, Drivers come in direct, personal, face-to-face 
contact^with thef>ublic. They actually deliver the 
selOice you are In business to provide: rural rides. 
Sensitivity to the needs and feelings of people and 
reliability to canry out assignments punctually are two 
of the traits to look for in jDotential drivers, whether 
men or women. Coordinated transportation will serve 
m^ny senior citizens who need understanding, 
sometimes help with grocery bags, and other special 
care. Other likely clients can be handicapped persons 
whose smooth access in and out of vehicles is very 
Importaht. Drivers must be sensitive to these 
situations as well as hundreds of others. 

Pre-employment written agreements between 
pYospective drivers and the system manager are often 
made to^tarf their important relationship in the right>M 




direction, For instance, drivers are^sked to agree In 
writing that they will b^ courteous to riders and the 
public af all times. Writing this down clears up any ^ 
future misunderstanding that courtesy is at the 
driver's option, " 

Another topic for writtferi agreenjent as a condition 

*^ofemploymeatisJhAtr«^n^ 

accident which w the driver's fault may be cause for 
dismissal and that two accidents that are the other 
party's fault maylstill be cause for dismissal. The 
reason behind tHis seemingly unreasonable attitude Is 
that a driver conkciously operating defensively can 
prevent accidentsuhat are clearly the fault of other 
drivers. This strict policy may also have a beneficial 
effect on the cost of insurance for the system. 

Drivers should agree to be trained as directed by 
the manager and to keep themiselves and their 
vehicles clean and neat at all tlmfes, They must 
understand clearly in advance of hiring that 
acceptance of donations, tips, or gifts is strictly 
forbidden. 

Jn addition to any necessary licensing requirements 
o{ the State, drivers should receive basic training 
about the goals and procedures of the transportation 
system. This orientation presentatk)n, usually by the 
manager, is important to the driver's own attitude 
about his or her role in the system. Each driver 
shoul<>then complete the National Safety CounciFs 
Defensive Driver Qourse over a period*of 8 houjs. On 
their own time, drivers arc also expected to complete 
a standard First Aid course approved by the 
American Red Cross with fees aijd/or tuitibns to be 
paid by tnp system. Th^se Courses usually run some 
80 hours *ver several weeks, but will prove highly 
valuable jp!the drivers and the system* seffectiVen^s 
in deallng wlth emergencies. 

Drivers should be litaiformed. This prevents a 
kaleidoscope of costumes such as baseball caps, 
bpwiing shirts, and mackinaws. The sisrious training, 
high standards of service, and uniforms combine to 
create an intangible asset callcid **espri(4e corps^' or ' 
^ride^ It's eonfageous, and every effort must^fe made 
to Instill and maintain pride in the service be(n^ 1^ 
provided. Even more Import^MDit Is thcf opportunljv to 
actually save someone's life by safe handling of the,, 
vehicle and familiarity with emergency medical 
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•YOU NEED A KA-THUNKA. KA THUN^A MECHANIC. I ONLY DO KERrPLUNK WORK." 
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techniques. If riders are predbmfnantly elderly ' 
persons, this may definitely be expected. Be 

. prepared! ^ 

Even with all the pre-employment conditions and 
training, it should be pointed out that once the driver 
leaves the garage, he or she is **captaln of the ship.'* 

, Drivers are respohsible f6r the safe transport of the 
passengers, the maintenance of th^ assigned 
schedule, and th6 goodwill of the system. The net 

^ effect of all the preparations js a highly motivated 
corps of drivers who will help achieve the goals of the 
^ system. 

Selection df Other Employees 

- ■■- ■ ■ ■ . " ■■ .■ • ■ . ■ . . 

i %' 

Here ar<> the likely employee3 of a rural 
transportation system, presented in the orderjin which 
the system would most Hkely grow: 
1. Dispatcher receives phone reqUefsts from 
prospective riders and njust b^ efficient, courteojjs. 



and nictlvated to achieve maximum 
cost-effectiveness through **creative dispatching/* 
which simply means carrying as many people a? 
possible in the sarrie directionin the same vehicle. 
As the dispatcher has direct personal contact with 
the public by telephone, the person holding this 
position should have a calm, friendly phone voice 
and be able to *'pitch-in*' around the office.onwiy 
task th?it needs to be^pcconjplished. (See Routing 
and Scheduling,) 

2, Secretary lOjflce Mondger handles paperwork and 
general recordkeeping and asslsts^e Maniager In 
administrative functions. . ^ * 

3. ^ Ma\r\ter\Qr\ce Mechar^c is added when system 

grows to sevlral vehicles needing constant 
' maintenance. (See Maintenance.) . ' 

4 J Bobfc/ceeper/AccoMntqnt.jotns the system when ' • 
necessary recordkeeplngidue to^g^rant 
requirements and othe/ duties justifies It/ (See 



Accountabllljy.) 
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Marty people. vMOuldjlk^ to have a clji&ffeur-driven ^ 
limousine call, to take them any jilf^ii^^hy tim^^^^ , 
A^id It would be rilce tp,provide a plush $85,OO0V|^ ? 
croas-cotmtry transit bus for'trips to^n^l frorfi the ^ 
grocery store, but cost-effectlVeiiMrarpubllc 
transportation calls for more reasonable-'OeHlcleSs 

.Si/8teg)s starting Out by coordimting previously ' 
(j^jimcnted agency transportation services will most - 
ifl^ inherit a group of used, ill-matohed vans and ' 
busM.. Make do for the time bfeing! Move people. 
Prove it can be done cost effectiydy and then build ^ 
on a proven record of success by ordering new, mbte 
suitable yehlcks. 

Vehicles should be sdectcd to meet specific t 
functions and identified ne6ds. Generally, buses in 
two ^izes, ^INl hnd 20 passengers^^aqh, are most 
suitable for fixed-route services, while 6- and • 
l6-passeriger vans, afe best for demand-response 
system^. Some areaS havfe found that school-type 
busevS ar« qu(te adequate for these purposes and can 
be cost-effeGtivdy operated and justified to. funding 



' to prc^^de sinillar accessibility, particularly on 
demancl-response vehicles, ^ ■ \ ' y 
Among 1978 vehicle prices are4h^^fo||owing: . 

• Vans range from approxir*)9tely $6,000 to ' 
$25,000, depervdlng on special options and carry 

, 12 to 15 ambulatory riders. Wheelchair Ilfts^and 
^lock^inV'.spac^s reduce the number of' .* 
pa5s^ngers, ^ 

• Mld-sjze buses» carrying 20 persons or so, h6.w 
' %o^t $9,000 to $35,000, 

• School-type buses, >(;?\rrylng 22 to 44 passengers 

: or so,Tun $11,000 to' $15,000 each. . 

• Trarjsit bu^es, usually seating 40 or more people, 
cost upwarde of $ 70,000 eachT. ■ 

• "Retr6fitters,V firms which specialize in ciistom 
work foi» trarisportatio^ Systems, can make many 
desirabljfit changes to fe^s'tandard van or bus, such 
as raise the roof, air condition, Install lifts»and 
ramps and wider dp^rsii arid rearrange Jhe seat^. 



sources. 



Some State governments are making bulk 
purchase^ of buses so that transit systenris and 
' localities in the State H^an' benefit from reduced, fleet 
prices or j^vei) secure, units at no local cost. Contact 
your State Departrnenf of Transportatioti to discUss 
this! ' . ' 

In preparation for ordering vehicles,, consult with 
other ope.rators, manufacturers,- furidlrigsourcfes, and 
every other knowledgeable individual or Agerl'cy to 
discus the latest regul()tions, options, and ot^ier 
relevant factors. . 

Should you make major purchases by public 
bidding, saiisfy yourself that the bid specifications* 
cfetirly cairfor the vehicles which will meet'the'riefedss , 
, of your system's riders within a financial r?^r?g^ 
acceptable to your sponsor and outside funding 
sources. Thirtk about maintervanc;^ before purchasing 
vehifcles and consult local dealers pn Hialnterj^rtce 
and pdrt!> considerations. . . 

Eveiy transpoiftatlon SySterh, should provide Si^rvice 
for whoelphair^^bound persons! By October. 197^, all 
*nev& uW)an transit bu^<is rriust be accessible for bojh 
elderly (low floor arid shallow sfei^s) and }[ 
hdn^lic^apped (romps), ftWal systems are encouifaged ; 




ttottting and, Sjcliedttii|i0 
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The DepartmqRts of Toransportation at botfi State ' 
and Federal levels, plus many organizations, sUch as 
the National Council for thfe Transportation ♦ . 
Disadvantaged (NCTP)> can supply lists of vehicle 
manufacturers and retrofltters and suppliers. 

One thing to be avoMed by poliHc^^s sponsoring 
systems. an<ji managers operating them relates to the 
old saying tfiat *'the only dlffer^nc^ betv^^en men and 
boys is (he price of their toys." That applies ^ ' 
particulaij^; to tifan$portation .veViicle selection. The 
system is not a substitute lo^ a childhood toy train S€;t 
or collection of matchbox'* cars. Don't put the 
sy$t(^'s vehicle and equipment together as a 
*'coH6ctlon/! p^lnk only of the Intended use of the 
equipment; One might think it wduld look real 
'\sricjppy'* to have a lot of currerttly popular, wildly 
painted vans runnifta^r^j^lnd. It's fine If it fits the 
functional needs 6f the system's passengers, such as 
safety, comfort, and efficiency, but the decfsion 
should not be nnicide on the basis of style alone. ^ 




Transportation systems 3ucceed or {^\ largely on th^ 
basis of Impressions which ridj^r§» taxpayers, and 
loliticians get of the sysftem as ^ Vesult of routing ahd 
scheduling. Desirable impressbns jelate to reliability, 
punctuality, responsiveness, and efficiency by making 
the most of limited ecfuipment and manpower. • ' • 

Systems which get their Impetus by coordinating 
existing servlcfe wUl have baSic scheduling decisions 
already made. The new coordinated system, fot 
instance, must x:0ntinue to transport cll^ts to and 
from the lunch program. In return, the nutrition 
jirogrann's vehlqlj^S. can b^ used to meet other 
' transportation needs whlcK were not previously being 
met. . 

Once the primary responsibilities of the 
coordinated system are entered On a nriaster 
schedule, other transpOrtatlQn Heeds can be carefully 
scheduled frdm the priority list which was previously 
agreed to. . . 

Fixed Routes ; ^ ^ . / ' 

^ ■ — 3 — — — 

Setting routes ht\d Schedules for regular fix^d roMte 
bus service is mostly a matter of common sense,' but 
it*s so vHal a part of planning that the manager should 
not delegate the responsibility. 

Y9Ur Initial assessrti^nt of 'trpinsportaUon needs will , 
suggest priorities for both your fixed roUtes^and 
demand-responsive service, Althougn circumstances 
do va1y frbm ar^a to area, several Injportant surveys 
have^hown that on^ fnajor transportation need Is 
transportation of senior citizens to shopping areas. As 
a matter of poj|cy, therefore, many sodtal ^en^lc^ ^ 
transportation systems seek to provide at least t)ne 
shopping trip per week to each senior 'dtt^en/ ^ 
^These cap ^e scheduled best irV*c6n9Ultatl6n with 
sei ilyr cltl/en grbup^,- r nerct i iants; a ri d local officials, 
who kno\^ where Isolated dtlXens are located and 
,wh<?re they need to travel, 

bepehdijig on thp population density, ||enrain arfdi. 
other locdf factors^ wide-alsle buS6^ which canry 20 to 
44 passengers rhay be best for senior citizen 
transportation, ' ^ « 

Each bus can be. scheduled io^makQ two complete 
shopping runs every day* In most Situations. Tbat*s 10 
different routes ^acH wcsek lhat can jbe provided by a 



single vehicle. Each tti\) should consist of an 
. hour-long pick-up sweep on th^ way to a shopping 
destination, a 1-hour to 90-mlnute wait at fhe 
shopping center area, and approximately an hour 
long return sweep tojdrop passengi^ off hear their ^ 
homejj, A creative dispatcher may fli^cj uses for the ' ! 
bus In the shopping center area while the origirlal 
riders are shopping. ^ , ^ - v 

Pickup locatl6ns and sctiedules can tje develbpecl 
along each route at convenient IritervalS, Go out aryl \ 
actually drive the proposed rputes to clock pickup 
times along the way. Drivers are instructed to pigkup 
passengers on signal. 

Print some easy-to-read bus route maps and 
schedules and distribute Ihepn throughout the service 
area, door-to-door if possible aod through every 
available media. Posters can be ported in stores, 
cFiurches, and other places people frequent. Be 
certain date every edition of the schedules as 
theyll no dottbt have to be revised time and again. 
Each-area of seMce should have its own map and , r 
schedule. 

The t|[;ansportatlon program should build 
incrementally. Start with a bu,s service you can handle 
with available vehicles and manpower, thertbutlld as 
n^^eds afe Identified and as funds permit. Build, 
adju^f; and make Imiprovementsfes circumstances 
dictate and permit. Once polltiCcfi approvals are 
secured, start dellvelrtng fides as. soon as possible^ ; * 

t^cirtiiiiid-Respoosive 

The more personalized demand-respo()slve pUbllc. 
transportation Services involve the use of vans, 
"mirhaps even fairs Qf\d Smajl buses to transport 
(odMduals or groups of Individuals tO'^dfglble ? 

ttmrtions» whlcjfv tj re deteipitned as a matte; of * 
policy. / • 

Health cllnlc$; doct6r*s dfflces^ govemnjent 
buildings, soplal services, senior citizen centers, and 
^similar fatcilltle^ can be easj[|y lteml;5ed as eligible 
' destlhations. , 
^ At the outset, announcements ?ire made of th^ ^ 
' availability of limited demand^resportslve or 
**dla^a-rlde'* service according to any eligibility - ^ 
criteria jatstttblished by policy. A phon^ number Is * ; 




•*CAN YOU T6LL ME WHEN THE LAST BUS CAME BY?" 



listed vyell In advance, and a starting date Is set. 

Here Is where '^creative dispatching" comes In. By 
endeayortdg to * 'group" riders who need to go the 
same directions, the overall efficiency of the system 
can be eriha^nced. Regular rufis» for Instance to the ' 
eye doctor every ThUrsday, can be scheduled frorh a 
given area If the need exjsts. Aides who^hedule 
doctors* appointments are usually hanpy to coofJerate 
with transportatlpri Schedules^ ' . ^ 

'r^e dispatcher should encourage the use of the 
fixed-route service whenever possible, even If riders 
or doctors have to adjust appointments 'and their jown \ 
schedules. When that proves Impossible, the 
demand-responsive servfce Is scheduled to meet the 
. need. 

Commjunlcatlon Is Important between dispatcher 
and drivers at the; l^e^nnlng ejnd end of eacKday and 
at Intervals In between. Idfealiy, two-way radios 
should keep drivers In constant touch with the 
dispatcher, Citizens Band Radios are better than 
nothing;, but not much better because CB alrwaveS 
are already clogged and ranges are too limited In 
many(ire.a8, SoYfiesymffls useTadld dfe^ 
**beeper** ^devices to signal drivers to.pKone the 
dtepatcher. . , ^ ' ^ ^ 

Limit service to nonernergency tVansportatlorilv 
whenever possible, Let rescue, squads, ambulalices, 
and police handle, any emeifgencles, Demarid- 
respqiislve s^tVlee \\m to be planned. It cian Usually 
be planned a full day In advance, so that acomjplete 
schedule can be handed to drivers each morning for, 
the cntlm day, . . 



Miilitteiimce 
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The Importftnqe of vehicle maintenance cannot be 
overemphasized, passenger safety and comfort, al(3ng 
with cost-effective operation^ must remain primary 
goals^of every system. 

Transportation systems created by coor,dlnating ' 
^previously fragmented services will no doubt start off 
l^\)plth a mix of vehicle makes, models, and'conditions> 
Ihdteiid of a fleet of the same kind of vehicles wher^ 
maintenance can be carefully monitored. 

Drivers can be made responsible for routine 
maintenance functions such as vehicle cleanliness 
and daily checks of gas, aj| tire pressure, belts, 
battery tharge, hose^, and^the overall appearance of 
the van or bus. Drivers should fill out A dally vehicle 
check sheet iind be required to sign It and turn it in 
without fall 

* Mechanical maintenance, however, must be done 
by traint^d professionals* New, snialler systems just 
starting often contract with the service department Of 
Ideal dealers of major vehicle manufacturers for ' 
regular inspections, repairs, and, maintenance of all 
vehicles In the system, regardless of makc^ model, or 
age, » 

Where this is impossible, or when the 
transportation system grows to a sufficient size, an 
In-house mechanic and/or maintenance facility should 
be established. It may be possible to arrange for use 
of^yCfflcle maintenance facilities of the vocational ^ 
schbol, National 6uard, local or State government 

The mechanic should be versatile, reliable, and 



experienced, Provide him with suitable space, the 
necessary tools and equipment, and a basic Inventory 
of frequently used supplies. Set up a sfieciflc, regular 
maintenance program. ^ 

Preventive maintenance is ah absolute must. 
Taking cafe 6f probtetris before they happen will save 
not only money but also a lof of service interruption/ 
and possible lives. 

Some people think a fleet of the same 4<ind of 
vehicles Is extremely important, It*s not. Not If you 
have a good mechanic. lt*s a little easier, but it i^n*t 
vital. Since most governments are required to 
purtfia'se by a bidding proc^ure, most transportation 
systems end up with a vehicle mix. What this mean^ 
in a practical sense is that it will be unwise to try to . 
stock up OR a lot of parts to meet every situation. 
Simply build a suitable Inventory of belts, hoses,^ 
points, -plugs, and other inexpensive parts. ^ 

An added bonus of having an * 'In-house'* 
mechanic would accrue if you hire someone who also 
has some body and fender repair work experlj^nce. 
Every transportation System needs this kind of work 
from time to time. 

As part of Jhe mechanic's orientation, explalr\ th6 
entire systfem* Make certain the mecharjlp knows what 
the goals are and what his or her vital fole Is In , 
maintaining service and keeping the costs down. Be 
sure to stress the importance of safety as it relates to* 
the v^icles in'th6 fnecharilc^iscare. . i 
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"I CAN'T UNDIBItSTAND IT. I OOT THE WH W tHlNO.AI^ART AND STia CANt PK^ftlB OUT WMArS WltONO/' 



Rural systems operate under strict, frugal, and - 
accountable conditions lmpo$^d by local officials who 
still find waste and spending excesses polltlqally 
Jntolerable. 

Private ot^eratlons, vA/hethcr run by profit-oriented 
businesses or nohjprofit organizations, are 
accountable to boards of directors or owners, to 
pr€$sures of the nnarkebplace, the Internal Revenue 
Service, and a score of other local, State and Federal 
agencies, laws, and regulations. 

Slfnllarly, operators of tax-supported transportation 
systems are held accountable by sportsors, pollflcal 
pressures, budget limitations, funding sources, various 
reporting procedures, and ultimately, the taxpayers 
Who foot the bill. 

y\ system must be accountable both for program " 
accompllshmeHts and failures and for \he financial 
picture taits sponsor, whether lfs a priv&te # 
organlzatlori^s board of directors , or the governing 
body of coUnty, town or grodp qf counties or^^towns. 

Acqurate facts, statistics, reports and testimonials, 
from satlslf^^d riders and client groups are critical In 
this overdi effort to be accountable. These' are u&ually 
preparejyboth at monthly arld^annual Intervals. 
Photodraphs, newspaper clipping^ V 
corrci^pondence from riders also car^ be useful. 




Each local; State, and Federal agency which 
provides fundus jor tr;anSportation Imposes dlf^rent 
flrianclal accounE^llity r.cqulrements With different . 
forms due pn different dates throughpat each funding 
year, vVhlch Is often different from agency to agency, 

Transportatlor^ systems which coordinate the 
tranSpoHatlon needs, vehicles, .and budgets of a, g' 
number of different agencies niust comply with tl^ 
unique financial accounting systems of those 
agencies, 

Thus,. a bookkeeper and a nearby accountant are 
Important to every transportation, system from the 
outset. The bookkeeper can work with agencies to try 
to use uniform information and tr^ to develop a 
$tahdard form that will serve all needs. Each agency 
qari help In setting up the propeif books and record? 
to satisfy Its requirements/ ^ 

Because of the Importance attachea to * 
coordination by most Federal agencies, th^ 
bookkeeper tind-accountant should not hesitate to 
suggest to the agencies ways and means of 
simplifying these procedures In a coordinated system, 

Consider the following partial list of records which 
should he. f^tept for full accountability: " 

• Operating budget with current.encumberartces. 

• Dally rplleage and passenger count logs for each 
vehicle,' * ' ' " - ''"^ '■*-?r^ ^' .'• ; 

• Identification of riders as necessary to comply 
with various eligibility requirements of'fundlng 
sources, . ' * ^ 

• Complete fuel data, Signed dally vehicle check 

f Jlsts, iand maintenance recordJ( on each vehicle. ' 

• Allocation of costs to funding sources?^ 
,\: ^ pispatcher'sjnstructlons to drtyers, 

• 'Weekly, motithly, and ajnnual ' . - ' ^ 
cost-per-pasSenger-mlie analysis. ; ^ ' 

As systems grqvy, forward-thtHklng- managers and 
l^pokkeepers tiJim to (iftmputers to manage the 
^OMnt^iri 6f information which is generated by 
trartSf^rt^ori systems ^txA to rriaintain accountability 
proce^dures which are adequate to satisfy several 
agencies. ' 

; Accouritability Is a Vital area, arjjcl success here IS 
critical to the economic vlablllt} pf any transpori:&tlpin 
sysfem. / . \ 
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It's important atrthe start of each transportation ' 
system to have a dear picture of Its future economic 
viability. Systems cap progress through a number of . 
different^stages to &ttlm£itely reach whatever goals is 
$et as a matter of pollcy^by the governing body of th^ 

'jurisdiction being seryed. 

While effectlvecoordlnatlon m^ reduce the total 
subsidy needs, the fere bcJx arid coord|nation will 
never cover^'all costs. Therefore, a continuing 
operating subsidy should be identified at the outset. 
For instance, here are some economic options: 

• Fare-free to all eligible ride;s. Cover costs by q 
: ^combinahon of grants and local taxes. 

• Cornblnaticuii^re-frciie to eligible yiders and fuH 
fare to all others with 'eligibility by Identiflcs^tiop 
cards. Cover costs by fare revenues, grants for ^ 
eligible rid^, and lofal t^i^xes for the bertance. 

• Strict full fare system, operated as a business ' 
' . either by private. Interests or a public agf^ncy. 

\ Som^ rural trtiyisport^tion system opera tors argue 
that fare-box revenues could represent otily a small- 
fraction of the costs]^of operating their dystemS» 
perhaps an average of 25 percent of the overall costs. 
Many opt?rators choose not to collect fareS. 

Many States have very stringent regulations for 
fare-collecting systems/ but very tebxed regulations 
for fare-fr^e systems. The costs and problerps of 
collecting fares» Including purchasing the far<*-box 
systj^m, setting up &(\(\ op^ratlrtg complete qdcounting 
systbms^ and runnlhu fhe risk of^th(*ft, havti Icdljnfhany 
succeijsful syftt^rws lo\pHef fare-fr^<^ sc^rvlpe according 



t5 some criteria* of eligibility, sucl^ as age or a physical 
handicap. 

Among the advantages of such a system may be . 
lovV^ insurance premiums, exemptions from various 
regulations, fewer man(^at6d route schedules, ahd 
b^tter Cooperation on the part of the riders In keeping 
the vehicle^ in good condition and on efficient *^ 
schedules. \ - . . 

Cash handling problems similarly extend to 
accepting do'natlons or tips. Both practices should be 
forbidden. Drivers found fo be accepting tips should 
be sumrharily dismissed, and that policy should be. 
made clear both to drivers before they are hired and 
to riders by posting signs In the vehicles. 

When the transportation system has the capability 
to provide Some special 1rips fOr recreation or social , 
activities to clubs, organizations, or businesses, a - 
reasonable charge to the organization, not to the 
individuals, can be made. 

For coordinated social service trarisportatlon and 
rural systerns In general, then, c6llectliqn of fares • 
produces minimal revenue and mtiichjelpgravatlon.^ 

It^s ludlcrO|^s to see how proud ari oipQt^liOt is of , 
the hundred dollars of revenue his half-mill|on dollar' 
system has generated. The justification usually given • 
Is that a rlder^s pride Is offender! if he.or she Cart't pay 
something. Others Say the fare-free approach smacks 
of «are" . ; 

In setting up J^a)^r'^e ^^t^}^ to., 
explalri tha^&s; hoi fmf/^U payip 
service, ' ^ 




Insurance 
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. Adequate inaiirance cove^^age for transportation 

systems is essential to protect passengers, vehicles/ . 
( the system itself, and other-persons and property. 
Security suitable insurance at ceasonable cost, 
however, is a serious and gjrpwing proj;)lem. 

There is no uniform solution because^ach State 
has unique laws and requirements that affect the 
transportation system as well as irisUraHilce companies, 
biokers and agents. Become familiar with. these l^ws .. 
and regulations before starting operations. 

For new transportation systems being started, ^t 
the county level for instance; one good method of 
securing iV<*eded coverage at reasonable rates is to 
beccmie part of an existing fleet.jnsurance policy of 
the county government. This is preferable to buying a 
new, separate policy with so many "unknowns" that 
rates will be fiigh. ' ' 

Consult with other system operators in your area ' 
^^^oul how they handle insurance. Be aware that 
there are? Insurance brokers who specialize in findirig 
reasonably priced insurance for transportation 
systerns. ^ . 

Purchasing ill^urancG can be complex,^ but 
adequate coverage is ^o important that it is'^well worth 
the effort to shop around for advice, favorable terms,^ 
^ and the best possible prices. 
V '3e aware that changes jn'.^definitions and other 
details of the transpc^ation system and insurance 
solicitatioj) can drasWally affect (f\(i premiums. For 
Instance, the age ofi^asscngers, or th6 safety record 
and training of drivers, or the distances' and tenrairH of 
• the rputes of the system cquld be^ctors in | 
determining premium levels. 

The best policy is to determine the system's specific 
insurance heeds to meet-all legal requirements, then 
apply for the cov^^rage needed. If the premium 
quoted is not acceptable, or if coverage is not 
avaUable on the terms specified, then pursuereveryv 
alternate option in order to fijid ar^ acceptable ' 
balciwcii 6f in$uranc6^<S;o,verage and price. 



^ Of. course, the^'^bottom line'' is how to pay for if all. 
More than 93 Federaf-level programs can fund 
transportation system$, components, or rides for^^ 
eligible-persons. Complete inventories have been 
attempted, but by the time they're conripiled and 
printed, many programs have changed. Prospective 
sponsors and operators of rural public transportation 
systems are encouraged .to approach the funding ^ . 
oppprtunlties on two fronts: 

1. By combining the transportation budget of varttSus 
programs* you will create an initial operating 
budget^that can provide more rides tharwalj of the 
original; nanrow-purpose services conriblned. After 
coordination Is acconipll$hed, seek Additional 
funds. 

2. Conduct a systematic search for fur^ds, Including • 
the folldwing steps: . . | . 
Refer to the **Catalog of Federal Dcfmestic 

Assistance*' published by the. Office of{ Managemenj(^ 
and Budget each year." It gives the most complete, 
up-to-date, and'offlclal Inventory of programs 
available. Including current funding levels, deadlines, 
anct agency contacts, The Catalog Is usually available 

""In libraries, town halls, courthouses, apd government 
buildings throughout the country. Copies are al$o for 
sale from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 

'Govennment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402, • ^ , ; 

Write or call your State-level Department of 
Transportation for funding suggestions. Get ^ 
acquainted with the people'and programs that may 

"beavallable. 

Get Involved in SthiB and national a$8t:)ciatlonp, 
such as th^ National Council for the Transportation " 
Disadvantaged, the National Association of^(>untj^$, ; 
the National Rura|^Cenj^^r;:tH^,^atlo]^^ ' 

cofiffefe'hces, read ptibllcatlons, rneet Informally with 
others With. similar Interest. Youll learn a lot. 

,Wljfte to your U.S. Representative and Senators 
and your State legislators asking then] for Information 
and referrals to the proper individuals an<l auricles 
that can help. . . ' 

Refer to your survey of existing local prbgra'n;)?. Ask 
the project directors to request more help frorp their 
* sources. , ' . 



...TwO^programs led the way in social service 
transportation, and are ^tlfl in operation. They are!' 

1. The Community Services; Administration, formerly 
the Office of Econonrilc Opportunity, continues to 
fund Community Action Programs (CAP agencies)' 
thrpughout the Nation. These funds are growing 
scan^Cer each year. Still, insofar as transportation 
can help In the Nation's lingering *!war on 
poverty" through CAP agencies, consult with 

^ CSA. ' ^ 

2. The Older Americans Act administered by the 
*Adrn)nistrati6n oh Aging; particularly Titles III and , 
Title Vll. Title III funds can be used for 
transportation by Area Offices on Aging. Title VII is 
the popular Nutrition Program which Includes 




funds to provide transportation both for the food • 

itself and for people to gel?to and from the . • 
' • nutrition centers. : * .. • * 

In the mid-seventleS, a hevA; '* heavy" source of 
funding carxie onto the scene In the form of Title XX 
of the Social Security Act. Each State sets Ite o\vn , 
priorities and If transportation Is pne of the piriorltjes, 
which It Is In mojst States, fiinds are, available to local 
operators to provide rides for eligible riders to eligible 
destinations. Unfortunately, many local people assert 
that Title XX has become an Administrative nightmare 
in too many States which have designed clumsy, ^ 
top heavy forms and accounting prOcedui-es that 
have become classics df bureaucratic 
overadmlnlstratlon. Still, every system should look at 
Tide XX funds as they are a very real source of funds 
now available throughput the country. 

Vocational Rehabilitation programs include funds 
to provide transportation for handicapped p^rscHnsJo 
and |rom sheltered;Workshops and other activities. 

Title XIX of the MedlcaloT Program has also been 
used by some systems for funding transportation.' 

Special Education prografns require students 
needing specialized assistance to be transported to 
central points which offer such training. Investigate"^ 
the possibility of sedUrlng funds from this source to 
support the new system; • 

The Comprehensive Employment anjd Training Act 
(CETA) has funds for transporting people t9 and from 
employment and training programs. The program can 
also provide employees to help run the system, 
^any people talk of funding through th^ Federal 
Highway Administration's Section 147 Rural Public 
Transportation Demonstration Program, la 1977^ 
funds for new projects ran out. FmHA .was able to 
fund only the second yriar of existing projects. Cheeky 
appropriations before counting on any fun^S from 
this source, ' ' • • > 

Under the Urban Ma^s Transportation Act of 1974^ 
the 16(b)2 program was established td^allow vehicles 
^obfe bought for nonprofit corporations, ^ ' ' 
J Govemmerital units or systems are not eligible, 
UMT A provides no operating funics for rural 
transportation systems at the present iltlrie. Contact 
ypuf State department of trar)sportatlon iot more 
Infomnatton ot\ (his prpg^fiinri • ^ " 
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The eKpert^nc^ of do^enii of successful rural 
tcansportation 'systems has illustrated a nmonber of 
pitfalls to look out for. Som? of them ore listed with 
notes Oh how to cope with them. 

• Resistance to coordlnatipri wil| result from two 
humari^ traits: ego, and the natural instinct' to 
protef:t one's turf. Some op^^rators of 

• «ingle-program tifansport/^tion sen/ices that ^ 
should be consolidated with other such 

: ^ fragmented service into a comprehensive 

transportation system may endeavor to protect 
their comfortable fiefdoms by using every 
' conceivable excuse/ At this ^Doint, the 
coordinator must present logical arguments with 
tact and firmness. '''' ' . ^-..'^ 

The rationale for coordination is very fconvinCing, 
Appeal to the individuals involved bn the basis of 
reason; If that fails, appeal |o the .bpa'rds of 
directors or governing bodies lor support oHhc* 
concept. Such local support for cooperation is 
essential. ^ ♦ v ^ 

j ^ Most social service agencies are funcled by 
Federal grarlts which have a local cash or iri-kind 
match; The power which local authorities have^ 
over such agencies^s that match, it can be withheld 
unless the agency agrees tQ coordinate * ' 
transportation setvices./Tliis may be a reasonable 
y and worthwhile use financial leverage Do hot 
hesitate to recommend it. 

• The laeal match, whether for the. purchase of a 
vehicle or for funds. for operation, usually means^ 
hard-to^rais^ local tax dollars, if it can be shown 
that a well-coordinated systerT\ reduces the 
amount of local match, most local community 
'leaders wllLauppprt your effort. 



and^his superiors and funding sources on the 
^ other hand, must bp avoided. Establish regular 
formal and imorm^il lines of communications. ' 

• Accounting omissions can give a false picture, 
include the cost of vehicle replacement, 
insurance, and Overhead and all other expenses 
related to the system to get an accurate financial 
picture and assess cost-effectiveness. * 

• Aloofness from the public can be fatal. Keep th^ 
public involved by conducting surveys, hearings, 
meetings and other two-way communications. At 
least annually, hold meetings to consider ideas 
for revised stihedules and routes' Respond 
promptly to letters ancl calls, ; . ^ ■ 

• Organizational **traps" include allowing the 



A do nothing approach is oft e n a dvocated by 

« people who are more concerned with long-range 
plans than with the linnnet needs of the present . 
,tlnte. Resist the idea that the "perfect" formula 
for success must be found befqf e starting. Start . 
to deliver rides as soon as possible^ then reffne 
. • , and let the trapspottation system grow and 
empanel as actual needs dictate and finaflces 
permit, 

♦ Poor cdrnrnwnication between, the system 
manager and his employees on the one hand, 




systam to. get "buried^' in a.larg^jr d^p^rthent, . .. 
•cphflned by llnriitirig laws governing *'aufhQ.rities" 
.6r * cbmrrTisslons/* and strapped by 

- cornmitments to Review and advisory boards. 

• Federal legislation does exist requiring operators 
receiving Urban Mass Transportation 
Adrninistration (UMTA) funds. to^pay '*nbt less 
thaft prevailing w.?iges. " This has b^en distorted • 
by interpretation in some situation^ to prevent 
transportation s^/sterps from even starting^ntil 
tftey agree fc^labor contracts that make tKe goal 
of cost-effe.ci&.eness a virtually imfl^ssiblejhing 
to acjjjiieve from the outlet. Be ceyfeful pn this 
Issue until congress clariltesJhe s Many • 

systems use Comprehensive Et|)ployment and^ 



Training Act (CETA) employees or other State , . 
and Federal job programs . to meet th^ir 
peirsbnnern^eds. - V } 

• Bureaucracy must be, avoided by resisting 
pressures to hire, Unnecessary employees and to 
invest in "frilis/' ' 

• Geographical imbalance of ^service within the 
jurisdiction of the transportation system is to be 

\ avoided. Spre^^d service around to carefully 

cover^ all sections of the service area. 
Other pitfalls can be identified iaconversations with 
Operators of similar'transpprtation systems. Such 
conversations are an inipoilaht part of State aiid 
national transportation conferences held eaCh yeair, 
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The inf(5rmation.in this publication was reviewed fcr 
its 'accuracy and practicality by the National Council 
for the Transportation Disadvantaged. The following 
persons assisted the Council in its review. If you wish 
more specific inlormation or need ideas about starting 
a rural transportation system or expanding an existing 
one, you may want to contact one of them. Write or 
call the person you select at the address given after 
the name. 




Robert Aex, Director df Public Trarisportathr) 
Service, Knoxville, TN. . 

Ncal Brown, North Cer)tral Penns\;luQr)iQ , 
TrQr)si:)ortQtior) Authoritv (NCPTA), Ridgeway, PA. 

Jon C. BahoUf Staff As$istQr)t to U.S. Cor)gressmQr) 
M/i//iam J. Hughes, NJ. 

Sally Cooper, TrQr)sportQtior) Cor}sultQr)t^ Bryn 
Mawr, RA. 

Earl Carver, Transportation Director, Cy^mmunity 
Action, Agency, Wichita Falls, TX. . / . 

John Fish, Vice President, Technical IResource . 
•Associates (TRA), Washington, D.C ' 

Billie Harmon, Transportation Director, People For 
Progress, Dunlop, TN. . . ;:. 

John.Hucldleston, Pro/essor, Advanced. 
Transportation Council, University of Texas, Austin, 

Tx; ■ ; \^ - 

Edward Hudson, Director, Unified Human Service 
Transportation, Roanoke, VA. 

J, Lfen Lovdahl, Pre^idenf, h[andicabs. Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wl. ; 

Douglas McKelvey» Research Associate, National 
Transportation Policy Commission, Washington, D.C 

Ysidro Molina, Director, DiaUA^Ride. 

Los i^^ngeles, GA. . ^, 

Kay E. Nell. Advisor, M^t^o Area Transit, Omaha, 
NE.- ./ , 

Larry Newlin, Rural Programs AofDisor, National 
Rur^l Center, Washington; D.C 

Jilmes McNil^Uyin,^ Delaware Authority for' 
Sperlnked fr(inHpnrtntion (pAST), WilrtiinQton, DE. 



Peteir Sichiiu^jt^ Ger\erQl Manager, .b\dex Mu\ts 
.^Transportation SetVic^; Jnc/(OATS),/Colunibja, MO. 

Donald Somers, Presider)l, Yellow. Cab Cq., iRed 
. Barik, NJ. J' . ' ■ ^ ' /, .* 

Sandra Spence^ Ped^ral Legislative Rep,, California^ 
Departn1(>nt of Transportation, Washington; D.C. 

Diivid F, Vaughan, Director, Appalachian Ohio 
Regional Transportation Association (AORTA), 
Athens, OK y ^ 
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National Council for^the Transportation 
Disadvantaged 

c/o Gape May County Airport, 
Rio Grande( NJ 08242 
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